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other from Rome and Avignon, and, later, to the moral
depravity of the papal court at Rome. By the beginning of the
sixteenth century Rome had lost what she had unquestionably
enjoyed during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries,
the moral leadership of Europe. The loss of moral leadership
to a teaching Church would have been grave indeed in any age,
but it came at a time of great social changes and intellectual
ferment and the effect was therefore catastrophic.

The age of Henry VIII was pre-eminently an age of new men
with new manners. The new capitalist landlords and the
merchant class now risen to great power and prominence were
only too anxious to hear that the restraints imposed by the
medieval theology on money-lending, on profit margins, and,
above all, on the exploitation of men in the interests of money,
lacked valid authority. Nor was the main body of the English
clergy staunch in its devotion to the Holy See. They had felt
bitterly the intrusion of papal nominees into English benefices
and the higher clergy had suffered increasingly from the with-
drawal of cases from the English Church courts to Rome.
Wolsey's appointment as papal legate brought their irritation
with the papacy to a dangerous point (from the point of view of
Rome) at the same time that Wolsey's foreign policy, involving
the courts in a series of wars in support of the papacy against
the alternating threats of France and the empire, was arousing
the bitter hatred of the merchants and, indeed, of the whole
of the rising middle class.

The English clergy can hardly be blamed for Wolsey's foreign
policy, but for the position which the papacy allowed him to
assume as, in practice, the final arbiter in all matters affecting
the Church in England the English clergy must be held chiefly
to blame. The Church's law requiring that provincial councils
should meet every three years for the correction of ecclesiastical
abuses, and especially of episcopal negligence, had been a dead
letter for centuries.1 As for convocation, we have it from
Thomas More himself that 'the English clergy came never
together to convocation but at the request of the king, and at

1 See Philip Hughes's History of the Chmh, vol. iii (Sliced & Ward,